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GEOMETRY. 

The following remarks are extracted from a “ Prospectus of 
the Female Seminary at Wethersfield, Ct.” by the Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, Principal of the Seminary. 

*‘ Geometry is, in its nature, one of the primary studies. It 
may be understood by itself, without the knowledge of any other 
branch, except a very little of language and arithmetic ; while 
scarcely any other branch can be well understood, without some 
acquaintance with Geometry. Something of this science, as well as. 
of arithmetic, is intelligible to the infant mind. As soon as the child 
can name a circle, or any other-geometrical figure, that he sees, 
he knows something of geometry. To learn to do this, is a task 
more simple and easy, than to learn as many letters of the alpha- 
bet. It is doubtless owing to the simplicity and fascinating pro- 
perties of the round O, that the little child learns it with so much 
ease, and points to it with so much pleasure. The crooked S 
next excites his attention, and gratifies his taste. This is one 
continued and delightful curve, considerably resembling two cir- ' 
cles united. It is undoubtedly owing to the geometrical proper- 
ties of these letters, that they are generally learned first, and most 
rarely forgotten. The J is more simple in its shape ; but its ge- 
ometrical properties are not so interesting. 

When the child learns the letters of the alphabet, as an exer- 
cise in reading, he learns them as artificial signs of sounds, which 
sounds, when combined, are artificial signs of things or ideas. 
This is a work so complex and difficult in its nature, as to render 
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it truly astonishing, that children can learn to read intelligibly te 
themselves and others, at so tender an age. The task of learn- 
ing something of geometry is very much easier ; as in this he at- 
tends to the things themselves, or, according to Stewart, to the 
most perfect natural signs of them. Itis, therefore, my opinion, 
that the child should commence the study of geometry before 
learning the alphabet. He is not indeed prepared to encounter 
the Elements of Euclid ; but he can clearly comprehend some of 
the distinguishing properties of a straight line and a curve; of a 
circle, a triangle, a square, and an ellipse; of a cube and of a 
sphere. As the subject becomes familiar, and his mind strength- 
ens, he is able to understand some of the distinguishing proper- 
ties of a pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, &c. ; of the different kinds 
of triangles ; of an oblate and prolate spheroid ; of a parallelopi- 
ped, ofa prism, of acone and other pyramids. He may then go 
back to the circle and attend to its properties more particularly in 
the consideration of arcs, chords, segments, sectors, radii, diame- 
ters, sines, tangents, degrees. minutes, seconds, the mariner’s 
compass, &c. &c. He may then proceed to a more particular 
consideration of angles, triangles, squares, &c. &c.—A book 
upon this subject, consisting principally of questions, is greatly 
needed.” 
—eoe— 


INQUISITIVENESS IN CHILDREN. 

A great deal of care is needful in our mode of disposing of the 
sometimes absurd and often strange and teasing questions of chil- 
dren. The first efforts of the mind, like the first movements of 
the body, may seem proper subjects of mirth to an observer. But 
it is not safe thus to meet the advances of the infant, who looks 
to its elders for guidance at every step. The sense of shame is 
very early in its operations, and being laughed at, is no comfort- 
able thing even toa child. Do not expect to be asked a second 
time, with readiness, for information, by one, whose inquiries, 
however simple, you have put by with an emphatic “ Pshaw * 
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Nonsense ! How do I know?” Much less suppose that the crude 
eonceptions of a child will be as frankly-exposed to you, after you 
have made them your sport. If a question can be answered, it 
eughtto be—and that in such a way, as shall serve to correct the 
mistakes of him who presents it, without causing him to feel as if 
he ought to be ashamed for having made them. And there are oth- 
er methods of allaying a curiosity which you are unable to satisfy, 
than by harshly shutting up the lipsof the little in juirer by a frown, 
or driving him, as a troublesome intruder, from your presence. 
Surely no parent would grudge a half hour’s time, from any pur+ 
suit, to be devoted to the communication of that knowledge, 
which, being eagerly asked for, cannot fail to be received with 
pleasure, and may therefore be the better remembered. Similar 
cautions might be made in regard to the manner of treating the 
mistakes of children. 

Let me relate an anecdote of a child, five years of age, which 
lately came under my notice. He was a boy of quick feelings, 
and one of the most pertinacious little questioners I ever saw. 
Being at a country village, not far from the city, he was eager to 
make use of the liberty he enjoyed there, of going into every house 
and shop, and seeing what every body in the neighborhood was 
doing. One afternoon he sauntered with some other children, 
until they came where, through the open door of a shoe-maker’s 
shop, were seen halfa cozen of men smartly plying the thread 
and awl. Charles had never seen this work done, and immedi- 
ately sat himself down .to look on. An hour or two after, he 
came breathless into the parlor, where his friends were sitting, 
and burst forth with the history of the wonders be had witnessed. 
He had gained a pretty good notion of the employment, but did 
not know what was attached to the thread, in order to make it 
pass so quickly into the hole made for its reception, nor the name 
of the instrument by which the leather was pierced. He said, 
‘‘the man was sewing up leather with a fvrk aud some twine 

with pig’s feathers on the end of it.” A ioud laugh from the 
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company made the little -fellow color deeply, and instantly rug 
out of the room. He was seen to go directly to the shop he had 
lately quitted, and his return was awaited with some impatience. 
In a few minutes he entered again, but with an offended air, and 
exclaimed, “ I have asked the man, and he told me they are bris- 
tles, and he makes the holes with anawl. Why didn’t you tell 
me, and not go to laughing at me?” His rebuke was felt and 
recollected.— Letters to a Parent. 





PESTALOZZI’S SCHOOL. 


The following notice of Pestalozzi’s school is extracted frota 
Griscom’s “ Year in Europe.” 

‘‘ Pestalozzi has discarded the motives of ambition and emula- 
tion as unnecessary, and as tending to counteract the sentiment 
of good will toward others. He thinks there is enough in the in- 
tuitive understanding of every child to accomplish the complete 
growth and maturity of its faculties, if its reason be properly 
trained and nourished, and not warped by injudicious treatment. 
The common plans of education he regards as too artificial, toe 
wide a departure from nature. Tou much stress is laid upon 
the memory. There is a constant danger of urging a child forward 
beyond its natural strength, of anticipating its conclusions, and 
thus weakening its confidence in its own powers. In the plans he 
adopts, nothing is to be got by heart. ‘The understanding is to 
be thoroughly reached, and then the memory will take care of 
itself. 

To teach a school in the way practised here, without book, 
and almost entirely by verbal instruction, is extremely laborious. 
The teacher must be constantly with the child, always talking, 
questioning, explaining, and repeating. ‘The pupils, however, 
by this process, are brought into very close intimacy with the 
instructer. Their capacities, all their faculties and propensities, 
. become laid open to his observation. This gives him an advan- 
tage, which cannot possibly be gained in the way in which schools 
are generally taught. The children look well, appear very con- 
tented, and apparentls live in great harmony one with another ; 
which, considering the diversity of national character and tem- 
per here collected, can be attributed only to the spirit of love 
and affection which sways the breast of the principal of the in- 
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stitution, and extends its benign influence throughout all the de- 
partments.” 

‘¢ The success of this mode of instruction greatly depends on 
the personal qualifications of those who undertake to conduct it. 
There is nothing of mechanism in it, as in the Lancasterian plan ; 
no laying down of precise rules for managing classes, &c. It 
is all mind and feeling. Its arrangements must always depend 
on the ages, talents, and tempers of the scholars, and require, on 
the part of the teachers, the most diligent and faithful attention. 
Above all, it requires that the teacher should consider himself as 
the father and bosom friend of his pupils, and be animated with 
the most affectionate desires of their good. Pestaluzzi himself 
is all this. His heart glows with such a spirit, that the good old 
man can hardly refrain from bestowing kisses on all with whom 
he is concerned. He holds out his hand to his pupils om every oc- 
casion, and they love him as a child loves its mother. His plan 
of teaching is just fit for the domestic fireside, with a father or 
mother in the centre, and a circle of happy children around 
them. He is aware of this, and wishes to extend a knowledge 
of his plan to every parent. Pestalozzi is seventy-two years of 
age. It has been quite unfortunate for the progress of his sys- 
tem on the continent, that he pays so little attention to exe 
teriors, regarding dress, furniture, &c. as of no moment whatevy- 
er, provided the mind and heart be right.” 





ON EMPLOYING THE CATECHETICAL FORM IN 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


On this form of writing books for child:en and youth, which 
has prevailed so extensively, but which seems to be now less 
fashionable than formerly, the editor of the Journal of Education 
remarks as follows. 

‘‘ Catechetical instruction renders the pupil’s task more light, 
as it reduces the memory lessons to portions which he can man- 
age. All this may be done, however, and the lesson, which is 
said, be still as unintelligible as ever ; so that, in reality, the sub- 
ject itself stands invested with all its original difficulty. We con- 
fess that we should like to see the method of alternate printed 
question and answer abandoned, and recourse more generally 
had to the simple form of consecutive paragraphs to be enliven- 
ed by the oral explanations and questions of the teacher.—The 
writer of a school book should not, by a limited number of ques- 
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tions, preclude a wide range of thought on the part of the pupil.” 
The above remarks are not to be applied to the writing of 
books in the dialogue form, like Mrs. B.’s Conversations on 
Natural Philosophy and on Chemistry. Nor does it appear to 
have been the design of the writer to make any allusion to the 
popular practice of having printed questions adapted to the va- 
rious school books, and to be used by the schelar in vetting his 
lesson, and by the instructer in hearing the lesson recited. It 
may, however, be worthy of consideration, whether the use of 
such questions has not a tendency to “ preclude a wide range of 
thought on the part” both “ of the pupil” and of the instructer. 








DUTY OF A TEACHER TO COMMUNICATE GEN- 
: ERAL INSTRUCTION. ts 
The various exercises of children at school, in reading, gram- 
mar, geography, de. afford opportunity to the attentive instructer 
to communicate useful information on a variety of subjects, which 
are not strictly included in the lessons that are recited. If the 
instructer feels that interest which ke ought in the exercises of 
the school, and in the improvement and happiness of his pupils, 
the lessons which they read and recite, cannot fail to suggest to 
him many questions and remarks, which never would have oc- 
curred to the mind of an indifferent instructer. These questions 
and remarks will manifest to his pupils the interest which he feels 
in the subjects, on which he addresses them, will excite in them a 
corresponding interest, and will frequently make a deeper im- 
pression on their minds, than if the instruction which he com- 
municates had come in the shape of a regular Jesson. He should 
indeed guard against deviating too frequently or too far from the 
path marked out by the prescribed course of study ; but if itis 
his object to communicate all the useful information in his power, 
rather than to be able to tell how many pages or books each class 
has gone through, hie will seldom have occasion to regret the 
making of incidental remarks, and he will regard the giving of 
- oral instruction as no inconsiderable part of his duty to the chil- 
dren and youth who are committed to his care. 
The following paragraph is extracted from the Report of Mr. 
Fowle, instructer of the Boston Monitorial School. 
** After this tedious enumeration of my labors, you will be sur- 
prised to hear, that not the least important branch remains to be 
mentioned, I mean general instruction. It has been my incessant 
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care, on every occasion, and on every subject within the scope 
of my knowledge, to inculcate useful information. To enxble 
myself to lose no opportunity of doing this, my intercourse with 
my pupils has been as familiar as that of a parent. No magiste- 
rial dignity has prevented the approach of the most timid child ; 
and a perfect knowledge of all their little peculiarities bas been 
the pleasing consequence. } am aware that such a state of things 
is supposed to be incompatible with the rigid discipline expect- 
ed in large schools ; but the experience of two years has satisfied 
me that it is as yet unnecessary to assume the circumstance and 
terror which has been considered the inseparable attributes of a 
good pedagogue.” 





FOLLY OF ATTEMPTING TO TEACH A PUPIL 
‘ EVERY THING. 


The following paragraph extracted from the inaugural address 
of Philip Lindsley, President of Cumberland College, exposes a 
“‘ fashion,” which exists, mot only in “ some of our Colleges,” 
but, in no small degree, in many academies and common schools. 


“ There is a fashion, already prevalent in some of our Col- 
leges, to attempt to teach their pupils every thing ;—to hurry 
them from book to book, and from science to science, with such 
rapidity, as rather to confuse the youthful mind by its variety, 
than to enrich it with itsabundance. ‘The rage often is, to attend 
the greatest number of lectures, not to master the subjects of any; 
to hear and to see, rather than to study. We have only to cast 
an eye over the course prescribed in many institutions, to be con- 
vinced, that no more, at best, than a smattering of the whole, can 
possibly be acquired. By aiming at impossibilities, they do 
nothing as it should be done. The public is often imposed on, 
by the rich bill of fare which is held forth. Parents, allured and 
deceived by a long list of hard terms which they do not under- 
stand, send their sons to seminaries which seem to promise most ; 
without stopping to inquire, or being able to judge, whether the 
promise can be fulfilled. ‘They would readily appreciate the 
absurdity of any pledge, from hewever respectable a source, to 
teach their sons some dozen or score of mechanical trades within 
the short space of four years.” 
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METHOD OF TEACHING HISTORY. 


The following remarks are from the editor of the Journal of 
Education. We undertake not to say how far they are correct ; 
but copy them for the purpose of inviting attention to the subject. 

‘* We may mention here, another mistake in the common meth- 
od of teaching this branch of education,—that of beginning with 
general, instead of particular history, and of commencing at the 
creation of the world, instead of tracing the subject backward 
from the present hour. ‘To some of our readers, the attempt to 
trace the course of events upward in history, may appear strange 
or whimsical. But, to obviate such an impression, we have only 
to ask how historv is taught at the fireside, in the oral commun- 
ications of the parent. Even if he could trace his pedigree from 
Noah downward, he does not choose to begin family history so 
far back. He relates to his listening and delighted children, his 
own life and adventures,—then something of their grandfather’s. 
One of the young group now ventures, perhaps, a question 
reaching into the dim antiquity of his great-grandfather’s times : 
the natural progress of the mind, in this case, is up, not down 
the stream. All doubt, however, about the propriety of adopt- 
ing such a method with young learners, will, we think, 
be removed by a single attentive perusal of the historical depart- 
ment ef Blair's Mother’s Catechism. Our philosophical readers 
we would remind of this fact simply, that such a method of stu- 
dying history keeps true to the acknowledged propriety of pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown. ‘That the popular ar- 
rangement of histories for the young, is completely the reverse, we 
need not say.” 





STUDY OF THE LANGUAGES. 


A circular has recently been issued from Bowdoin College, 
entitled, ‘‘ Remarks on the Study of Languages preparatory to 
admission into College ; addressed to Instructers of Youth.” 
These remarks were prepared by the Professor of Languages at 
Bowdoin College, at the request of the Executive Government ; 
and have, by their direction, been communicated to the Instruct- 
ers of Youth in the State of Maine. The publication, in con- 
nection with the more thorough examination which candidates 
for admission into the college are hereafter to receive, is well 
adapted to raise the standard of classical attainments in that in- 
stitution and throughout the State. As the pamphlet itself has 
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been sent to all those oven it chiefly concerns, it would be su- 
perfluous for us to give an acconnt of its contents. We are much 
gratified by the just views of education expressed by the writer. 
The method of teaching the languages, which he reconimends, 
cannot fail to be of essential service to those instructers by whem 
it may be adopted. He would not have the study of Latin or 
‘Greek commenced by “ committing the whole grammar to mem- 
ory ;” but by learning only “the common forms of nouns and 
verbs, ” and “ then beginning to translate the elementary books, 
such as Jacob’s Latin or Greek Reader,” making an application 
of what has been learned, and turning to the grammar for @ so- 
lution, as fast as exceptions or irregularities occur. In this way, 
the learner will more easily remember anomalies, than if he at- 
tempts to commit them to memory before he has had occasion 
to make use of them.” ‘The same course” continues the wri- 
ter, “‘ should be pursued in the syntax. The more simple rules, 
which are well illustrated in his Reader, should first be render- 
ed familiar, care being had, that he does not pass trom one rule — 
to another, before he has understood each rule, and acquired a fa- 
cility in applying it. And here we would suggest, that the learner 
should meetgyith examples from which a rule of syntax may be 
inferred, before the rule is stated. There is a most important 
difference between the usual mode of learning rules before the 
want of them has been felt, and that which is here recommended. 
By the latter he is taught, that a rule of grammar is only a law 
of the language ; and when he has in this manner become ac- 
quainted with several rules, his curiosity will’ be awakened to 
discover others, and will invite him to increased exertion.” 
That the enductive method, here recommended, may be applied, 
not only to the learning of the rules of the Syntax, but to almost 
the whole grammar of a language, we have little doubt; but we 
apprehend that most instructers will need some farther directions, 
if not some new introductory books for the use of learners before 
they can put the above recommendation successfully into prac- 
tice. 

The following directions may be observed without deviating 
so far from the common method of teaching : ‘ At the very com- 
mencement of his studies, the learner should write paradigms of 
nouns and verbs. The mere labor of writing, as it will oblige 
him to dwell upon each form, will have a tendency to imprint it 
on his memory. At anearly period, he should write exercises, 
frum the common books for that purpose, [such as Clarke’s le 
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troduction, and the Latin Tutor] notso much that he may ae- 
quire a power of writing classical Latin or Greek, but as the best 
way of obtaining a knowledge of the languages, uf their peculiar- 
ities of idiom, and thus of acquiring a facility in translating them. 
This practice has been much neglected at our preparatory 
schools, which is not a little surprising, as it is pecuharly calcu- 
lated to facilitate the progress of the student. With this should 
be combined frequent [written] versions into his vernacular 
tongue. A part of a class, for example, might be required to 
present for inspection at each recitation a version of the preced- 
ing lesson; which would not only give them a more thorough 
understanding of what they read, but will greatly increase their 
command of their own language. 

‘¢ It cannot be too often impressed upon the mind of every in- 
structer, that in order to awaken and sustain the interest of his 
pupils in their stuciies, he must keep their minds in constant ex- 
ercise. For this purpose they should have access to ancient 
maps, to classical dictionaries, and other works which will illus- 


trate tie antiquities of Greece and Rome, such as Potter on the © 


former, and Adam on the latter. With this apparatus at hand to 
assist them, they should be called upon to explain aljusions,—his- 
torical, mythological, and such as relate to customs and man- 
ners,—to relate, in their own words the story, or to state the ar- 
gument which they have been translating. ‘This will prepare 
them for a similar mode of instruction in college. ‘They wiil al- 
so in this way insensibly acquire the inestimable habit of inter- 
preting,and of not being satisfied until they have obtained a full un- 
derstanding of the authors which they read. Such a method will 
also show the instructer, whether his pupils comprehend the sub- 
ject on which they are engaged. Every careful teacher has often 
found, that a fortunate question has detected ignorance, even 
where the pupil did not suspect ithimself. The instructer will of 
course supply what his pupils cannot find out by their own exer- 
tions ; and, by remarks .in the way of illustration or of apposite an- 
ecdote, contribute to their pleasure, and animate them in their 
labors.” 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 
We have found some valuable ideas on this interesting subject, 
in a small pamphlet, entitled, ‘* An Address to the public, partic- 
ularly to the members of the Legislature of New York, proposing 
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a Plan for improving Female Education; by Emma Willard.” 


In considering “the principles by which education should be 


regulated,” Mrs. W. has the following remarks. 

‘* Education should seek to bring its subjects to the perfection 
of their moral, intellectual, and physical nature ; inorder that they 
may be of the greatest possible use to themselves and others ; or, 
to use a different expression, that they may be the mesns of the 
greatest happiness of which they are capable, both as to what they 
enjoy, and whatthey communicate. 

Those youth have the surest chance of enjoying and communi- 
cating happiness, who are best qualified, both by internal dispo- 
sitions and external habits, to perform with readiness those duties, 
which their future life will most probably give them occasion to 
practise. 

Studies and employments should, therefore, be selected, from 
one or both the following considerations : either, because 
they are peculiarly fitted to improve'the faculties ; or because they 
are such, as the pupil will most probably have occasion to prac- 
tise in future life. 

These are the principles, on which systems of male education 
are fuunded. But female education has not yet been systematis- 
ed. Chance and contusion reign here. Not even is youth con- 
sidered, in our sex, as in the other, a season, which should be 
wholly devoted toimprovemert. Among families, so rich as to 
be entirely above labor, the daughters are hurried through the 
routine of boarding school instructien, and, at an early period, 
introduced into the gay world ; and, thenceforth, their only ob- 
ject is amusement. Mark the different treatment which the sins 
of these families receive. While their sisters are gliding through 
the mazes of the midnight dance, they employ the lamp to treas- 
ure up for future use the riches of ancient wisdim ; or to gather 
strength and experience of mind, in exploring the wonderful paths 
of philosophy. When the youth of the two sexes lias been spent 
so differently, i is it strange, or is nature in fault, if more mature 
age has brought such a difference of character, that our sex have 
been considered by the other, as the pampered, wayward babies 
of society, who must have some rattle put into our hands, to keep 
us from doing mischief to ourselves or others °* 

Not only has there been a want of system concerning fe- 





* Several noted writers bave recommended certain accom}! uments to oGr sex, to keep 


us from scandal and other vices; or,to use Mr. Addison’s expression, ‘ to keep us out of 
harm’s way.” 
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male education, but much of what has been done, has proceeded 
upon mistaken principles. One of these is, that, without a re- 
gard tothe different periods of life, proportionate to their import- 
ance, the education of females has bee» too exclusively directed to 
fit them for displaying to advantage, the charms of youth and 
béauty. ‘Though it may be proper to adorn this period of life, 
yet it is incomparably more important, to prepare for the serious 
duties of maturer years. ‘Though well to decorate the blossom, 
it is far better to prepare for the harvest. In the vegetable crea- 
tion, nature seems but to sport, when she embellishes the flower ; 
while all her serious cares are directed to perfect the fruit.” 


Tn remarking on the “ literary instruction” proper to be given 
in a female seminary, Mrs. Willard has the following paragraph. 
* tis highly important that females should be conversant with 
those studies, which will lead them to understand the operations 
ofthe human mind. The chief use to which the philosophy of 
the mind can be applied, is to regulate education. The ductile 
mind of the child is entrusted to the mother; and she ought to 
have every possib!e assistance in acquiring a knowledge of this 
noble material, on which it is her business to ,operate, that she 
may best understand how to mould it to its most excellent form. 


‘¢ Domestic instruction” is another branch, which Mrs. W. con-’ 


siders suitable for a female seminary. We agree with her in this ; 
and we regard the subject as the more important, because we ap- 
piehend, that in most families, which are ‘so rich as to be above 
labor,” and in many which are far from being affluent, mothers in 
a great measure neglect to initiate their daughters either in the 
* theory” or ‘ practice” of managing domestic concerns. We 
eopy Mrs. W.’s remarks entire. 

‘‘ Domestic instruction should be considered important in a 
female seminary. It is the duty of our sex to regulate the inter- 
nal concerns of every family ; and unless they be properly qual- 
ified to disch:rge this duty, whatever may be their literary or 
ornamental attainments, they cannot be expected to make either 
good wives, good mothers, or good mistresses of families ; and if 
they are none of these, they rnust be bad members of society ; 
for it is by promoting or destroying the comfort and prosperity 
of their own families, that females serve or injure the community. 

To superintend the domestic department (of a female semina- 
ry,) there should be a respectable lady, experienced in the best 
methods of housewifery, and acquainted with propriety of dress 
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and manners. Under her tuition, the pupils ought to be placed 
for acertain length of time, every morning. A spirit of neatness 
and order should here be treated as a virtue, and the contrary, 
if excessive and incorrigible, be punished with expulsion. There 
might be a gradation of employment in the domestic department, 
according to the length of time the pupils had remained at the 
institution. The older scholars mig!:t then assist the superintend- 
ent in instructing the younger, and the whole be so arienged, 
that each pupil might have advantages to become a good domes- 
tic manager by the time she has completed her studies. 

This plan would afford a healthy exercise. It would prevent 
the estrangement trom domestic duties, which would be likely to 
take place in a length of time devoted to study, with those, to 
whom they were previously familiar ; and would accustom those 
to them, who, from ignorance, might otherwise put at hazard 
their own happiness and the prosperity of their families. 

These objects might doubtless be effected by a scheme of do- 
mestic instruction ; and probably others of no inconsiderable im- 
portance. It is believed, that housewifery might be greatly im- 
proved, by being taught, not only in practice, but in theory. Why 
may it not be reduced to a system, as well as other arts? There 
are right ways of performing its various operations ; and there 
are reasons why those ways are right ; and why may not rules be 
formed, their reasons collected, and the whole be digested intoa 
system to guide the learner’s practice ? 

It is ebvious, that theory alone can never make a good artist ; 
and it is equally obvious, that practice, unaided by theory, can 
never correct errors, but mustestablish them. IfI should perform 
any thing in a wrong manner all my life, and teach my children 
to perform it in the same manner, still, through my life and theirs, 
it would be wrong. Without alteration there can be no improve- 
ment ; but how are we to alter, so as to improve, if we are igno- 
rant of the principles of our art, with which we should compare 
our practice, and by which we should regulate it ? 

In the present state of things, it is not to be expected, that any 
material improvements in housewifery should be made. There 
being no uniformity of method, prevailing among different house- 
wives, of course the communications from one to another are not 
much more likely to improve the art, than a communication be- 
tween two mechanics of different trades would be to improve each 
in his respective occupation. But should‘a system of principles 
be philosophically arranged, and taught, both in theory and 
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by practice, to a large number of females, whose minds were ex- 
panded and strengthened by a course of literary instruction ; 
those am.ngthem of an investigating tura, would, when they 
cornmenced housekeepers, cousider their domestic operations as 
a series of experiments, which either pr ved or refuted the system 
previously tanght. They would then converse together like those, 
who practise 4 common art, and would improve each other by 
their observations and experiments ; and they would also be ca- 
pable of improving the system, by detecting its errors, and by 
making additions of new principles and better modes of practice.” 

After having sketched the plan ofa female seminary, Mrs. 
Willard proceeds to “show the benefits which society would re- 
ceive from sucgh seminaries.” The following are among her 
concluding remarks. 

“Females, by having their understandings cultivated, their 
reasoning powers developed and strengthened, may be expected 
to act more from the dictates of reason, and less from those of 
passion and caprice. With minds thus strengthened, they would 
be taught systems of morality, enforced by the sanctions of relig- 
ion, and they might be expected to acquire juster and more en- 
larged views of their duty, and stronger and higher motives to 
its performance. 

This plan of education offers all that can be done to preserve 
female youth from a contempt of useful labor. The pupils would 


become accustomed to it, in conjunction with the high objects - 


of literature, and the elegant pursuits of the fine arts; and it is 
to be hoped, that both from habit and association, they might in 
future life regard it as respectable. To this it may besadded, 
that if housewifery could be raised to a regular art, and taught 
upon philosophical principles, it would become a higher and 
more interesting occupation ; and ladies of fortune, like wealthy 
agriculturalists, might find, that to regulate their business was an 
agreeable employment. 

The pupils might be expected to acquire a taste for moral 
and intellectual pleasures, which would buoy them above a pas- 
sion for show and parade, and which would make them seek to 
‘excel others in intrinsic merit, rather than in the extrinsic frivoli- 
ties of dress, furniture, and equipage. 


, By being enlightened in moral philosophy, and in that which - 


teaches the operations of the mind, females would be enabled to 
perceive the nature and extent of that influence which they pos- 
sess over their children, and the obligation, which this lays them 
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«ander, to watch the formation of their characters with uaceasing 
vigilance, to become their instructers, to devise plans for their 
improvement, to weed vut the vices from their minds, and to 
implant and foster the virtues. And surely there is that in the 
natural bosom, which, when its pleadings shall be aided by edu- 
cation, will overcome the seductions of wealth and fashion, and 
will lead the mother to seek her happiness in communing with 
her children, and promoting their welfare, rather than in a hert- 
less intercourse with the votaries of pleasure; especially, when 
with an expanded mind, she extends her views to futurity, and 
sees her care tu her offspring rewarded by peace of conscience, 
the blessings of her family, the prosperity of her country, and 
finally with everlasting happiness to herself and them.” 
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BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

No circumstance connected with recent improvements in fe- 
tale education, seems more encouraging in its probable influence 
on the best interests of society, than the preparation which young 
females are receiving for becoming accomplished and successful 
instructers. 

The following facts are, it is true, immediately cornected with 
the staie of education in Boston ; but similar results are sure 
to follow, wherever the i iuatrection of females receives a similar 
attention. We might mention the city of New York, and sev- 
eral other places, as instances exactly in point. Through the 
kindness of the secretary of the school committee, we are ena- 
bled to present our readers with the following extracts front 
a Report of the sub-committee of the. High School for Girls. 

Journal of Education. 

The experiment (speaking of the school) has now been carri- 
ed so far as to leave no doubt iu the mind of your committee, or 
as we believe, in the mind of any one who has made the subject 
a matter of close personal observation. For, so general was the 
feeling of the community in its favor, that more than twice as 
many misses presented themselves for examination as could pos- 
sibly be received. Of those who were admitted, the interest has 
been so much excited, and the attendance so constant, and, the 
desire of continuing in the school so strong. as to lead them often 
to great personal sacrifices of ease or pleasure, rather than forego 
the benefits of the school : and, as to their progress in their stud- 


des, no ene, who will spend a day in the school, and personally 
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witness the order, the universal air of business, the general style 
of their reading, their nice discriminations in grammar, their ac- 
curacy in geography, and the rapidity and correctness of their 
mathematical operations—can leave it with a doubt. 

So far, the experiment has succeeded. It has not only met, 
it has gone beyond the most sanguine expectations of those to 
whose particular care it has been entrusted. The school has not 
on! v established itself in the confidence and affections of our fellow 
citizens : it has excited an interest abroad. It has been visited 
by teachers of schools, either open or about to be opened, not 
only in various parts of our own Commouwealth, but in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and New York ; and 
scarcely a day passes, that it is not visited by some one or other, 
desirous of carrying away something of its spirit and details, for 
the benefit of some other part of our country. . 

A considerable number of the members of the school are desi- 
yous, and, when their course shall be finished, will be thoroughly 
qualified, to enter the service of the city as teachers of the Pri- 
mary Schools. 


BELFAST INFANT MONITORIAL SCHGOL. 

We find, in the Belfast paper, the following very pleasing account of the success of the 
Infant Monitorial Schoo! established in that place. : 

This schoo! was established in this village in October Jast, after the town school for chil- 
dren had closed, by a society of gentlemen who felt the importance, and an interest in dif- 
fusing the advantages of early education to ail classes of the community. 

It was one of the regulations that all children should be admitted gratis, who were so cir- 
eumstanced in life as to be unable to pay tuition; and under this regulation the committee 
have remitted the fee to twenty-five scholars. The whole number of scholars is one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, the average daily number about ninety—which, considering the sea- 
son of the year. and the ages of the children (with few exceptions under seven years) is as 
Jarge a number as the friends of the school could in reason expect. 

The committee have frequent! , visited during the quarter, and last week spent consider- 
able time in the examination of the school, and were highly gratified in every particular ;— 
with the school in generai—with the scholars individually ; their personal appearance,— 
their deportment ; the cheerfulness, the industry, and above all, the promptness and intelli- 
gence exhibited in the several exercises of reading, spelling, grammar, and arithmetic. 
The writing books were very neat, and the penmanship deserving praise. 

It is deemed a subject for congratulation, that the committee have been able to obtain the 
services of a teacher so eminently qualified. and one who has so deep an interest in the char- 
acter and well-doing of the important trust committed to her direction. 

( To be concluded.) 
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